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NED FINN INTERPOSES BETWEEN 


AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. 
CHAPTER XXV.— THE THREE SISTERS”—A CAPTAIN’S 
TYRANNY. 
I sutrt the scene, and the time. Several months 
had passed since we left England, and we were 
cruising in the Gulf of California. We had a 
drunken tyrannical captain and a mutinous crew; 
and, having said this, I need not explain that our 
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THK DRUNKEN CAPTAIN AND DAVY, 


outward-bound voyage, though favourable as far 
as weather was concerned, had been anything but 
agreeable. 

Nominally, I had entered the vessel as a junior 
officer—this was arranged for me by Mr. Grey- 
ling; but long before we arrived at our destina- 
tion, all that was changed, and I was made to do 
duty as an ordinary seaman, the skipper laughing 
brutaily at my remonstrances, and threatening 
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me with a rope’s end if I showed symptoms of 
rebellion. 

I hope I shall be forgiven if I wrong Mr. Grey- 
ling. Probably he did not know all the indignities 
and miseries to which he subjected me; but he 
knew the character of Captain Bartrum, and he 
must have chosen him because of that character. 
I have as little doubt that the programme of my 
degradation was arranged between these two men 
before the vessel sailed; the captain almost said as 
much. Ithink Mr. Greyling’s object was to get rid 
of me, at least for a time, and that I should be 
led on or driven to desert from the ship on her 
first arrival at a foreign port. The miserable 
covetousness of lucre which had tempted him to 
take unrighteous possession of the few hundred 
pounds worth of property, which, in the event of 
my father’s death, belonged to me, is sufficient, I 
think, to account for his adopting almost any 
means to secure to himself the quiet possession of 
what he had thus obtained. I shall not refer to 
this again, so I may just add here, that it appears 
to me to be the natural consequence of yielding to 
any questionable course, to blunt the mind and 
conscience, and pervert the judgment respecting 
other courses, however bad, which are consequent 
upon the first false step. 

And now to return to my story. 

It was near sunset, and we were lying at anchor 
off the harbour of ——. There was little work 
going on, for our cargo had been discharged, and 
the captain had shown an unaccountable dilatori- 
ness in preparing for the return voyage. He had 
passed the greater part of several weeks on shore, 
and when he came on board, he had been in such 
a state of helpless intoxication as to be incapable 
of command. ‘The first mate, indeed, was generally 
on board; but it seemed as though, on the one 
hand, he was encouraging the captain in his de- 
baucheries, as he had always seconded him in his 
outbursts of passion, and on the other was secretly 
pandering to the idleness and discontent of the crew. 
I should say here, that several of the best sailors, 
worn out by the intolerable tyranny and cruelty of 
the captain, had deserted on our first arrival at 
port, and that their places had been supplied by an 
equal number of half-bred natives of Mexico. 

I was on the forecastle, and, in spite of the 
depression of mind which had never left me after 
my futile search for my parents, and which the 
treatment I had received through the voyage had 
not tended to remove—in spite of this, I say, I 
could not help admiring the glowing tints of sunset, 
-when I suddenly heard the voice of the captain 
behind me. He had been brought on board two 
or three hours before, and had been conveyed to 
his cabin, where, having partially slept off the 
effects of his morning carouse, ‘he had stumbled up 
on deck. I turned, and saw that he was armed 
with a “colt,” while his eyes glared upon me 
savagely. 

His first word was a terrible oath, not the less 
fearful and menacing that his voice was yet thick 
and his articulation imperfect, and that, unable to 
stand steadily without assistance, he held on by 
the fore-mast shrouds. 
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“You lazy lubber, so you have got nothing to 
do but turn up your eyes like a duck in a thunder 
storm. Ill find you something to do in quarter 
less than no time ;” this, with more abusive epithets 
than I care to set down, and much awful profanity 
besides. 

Solomon gives us the choice of answering, or 
not answering a fool, according to his folly. [ 
knew by experience that it made but little difference, 
in general, whether our captain were answered or 
not; and perhaps, if I had known otherwise, I 
might not have borne his abuse silently, or been 
prepared with the soft answer which has a tendency 
to turn away wrath. In truth, I was burning with 
a strong feeling of indignation, under the provoca- 
tions and injustice I had suffered, and I spoke 
unadvisedly, if not insolently. 

He struck me violently with the colt—a thick 
heavy piece of rope—and was about to repeat the 
blow, when Ned Finn stepped in between us, and 
snatched the instrument of punishment from the 
drunken captain’s hand. It was an uncontrollable 
impulse, but it was horribly rash, and Ned knew it; 
every sailor on board knew it too. The captain 
might be a madman, or a monster, but, madman 
or monster, it was mutiny to resist him. 

For a moment or two the captain stood speech- 
less, and purple with rage, which, at the same time, 
seemed effectually to sober him; Ned stood by 
with folded arms; and the men around looked on 
with curiosity, not unmingled with fear, which 
was written plainly enough on their faces. 

“You dog! you mutinous dog!” at length the 
captain hissed between his teeth ; “ you shall answer 
for this.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, I'll be ready to answer for it when 
you are sober,” said Finn. 

“ You shall answer for it now, you rascal; now, 
now, now,” shrieked the infuriated man. 

“ Well, captain, if it comes to that, I'll answer 
for it now,” said Ned, calmly enough; “and all 
I have to say is, that it was a cowardly thing 
to strike the lad, anyhow, for no offence.” 

“He was skulking,” interposed the mate, who, 
for some cause or other, bore no good will either to 
Ned or to me, and who, also, as I have said, was 
ready enough to egg on the captain to violence. 

“ He wasn’t skulking, Mr. Archer; and if he was, 
so was we all, What is there to do, captain? 
Why don’t you give us something to do, sir? It 
isn’t our will as keeps us here day after day, sir, 
briling in the sun, when we might be weighing 
anchor.” 

There was a slight movement among the men 
when Ned said this, for the better part of them 
were tired of inaction. The captain noticed this, 
and he turned round with a savage leer. 

“Ho, ho!” said he; “that’s it, is it? You 
shall have enough to do before long;. take care 
that you don’t grin, then, on the other side of you" 
mouths. You want work, do you? You shall 
work like niggers.” I omit the abominable ex- 
pletives with which this, and all besides that he 
said, was garnished. “ You shall have something 


to do now,” he added; “bring up the irons, 
Mr. Archer.” 
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The mate obeyed, and, with tne assistance of one 
or two men, Ned was speedily secured. 

“Now I'll talk to you, you young scoundrel,” 
said the enraged captain, turning to me: “I'll 
teach you to be saucy another time. Seize him up, 
men.” 

“ What am I to be flogged for?” I asked, know- 
ing well enough what was to follow, and knowing 
too that any attempt at resistance would be vain. 

“To teach you manners,” said the captain, with 
a brutal laugh. 

“You never mean to flog the boy, sir,” remon- 
strated Ned, earnestly ; for, though his hands were 
secured, his tongue was not. “You haven’t any 
right to flog him, captain; he is a gentleman and 
an officer, sir, and was entered as such.” 

The captain laughed again, tauntingly. 
see,” said he; “and you shall see too.” 

He did not carry out his threat, however. It 
may be that dangerous symptoms of unwillingness 
toabet him in his tyranny were manifested in some 
of the crew. It is barely possible that his intention 
from the first was only to bully and frighten me in- 
to submission and subjection. Itis more likely that 
a faint apprehension of unpleasant consequences 
to himself flashed across the captain’s mind. At 
all events, having thus far shown his power, he 
stopped short of its full exercise, and, ordering me 
to be set loose from the shrouds, to which I had 
been fastened, and Ned to be conveyed below, 
ironed as he was, the captain turned into his cabin, 
ordering the mate to accompany him, and the 
steward to be in attendance. All on board knew 
what this meant; and long after the stars had ap- 
peared, snatches of convivial songs from under the 
quarter-deck rose from time to time, and floated 
away on the calm night air. There was a lax 
watch kept that night on board the “Three Sisters,” 
for so our barque was called. 

My readers will guess now why I have not chosen 
toenter into any details of our past voyage. The 
seene I have only faintly and partially described is 
but a specimen of almost daily occurrences on board 
the “Three Sisters ;” and I would willingly have 
omitted this description, if it were not a needful in- 
troduction to what is to follow in the succeeding 
chapter or chapters. At the same time, having set 
myself to describe some varieties and adventures in 
a sailor’s life, it would be unfair to the reader to 
omit that variety which, at the time of which I am 
writing especially, was notorious in the merchant 
service, and which, I am sorry to say, has not yet 
died out. Despotic power is sure to be abused by 
bad men; and the slight checks interposed between 
the tyranny of a bullying, unfeeling captain and his 
hapless crew are insufficient to prevent the occa- 
sional perpetration of the most abominable cruelties. 
The records of our police courts sufficiently prove 
this, and prove also how little redress is, in the 
greater number of instances, to be obtained by the 
victims of vindictive or wanton wrong. 


“We'll 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MUTINY AND PIRACY. 

Carraty Bartrum kept his word : from the evening 
of which I have written, the men were worked like 
horses, as well as treated like slaves. The result 
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was, that several more of the English sailors escaped 
from the ship and deserted, their places being after- 
wards supplied by more natives—men of mixed 
Ruropean and American origin, in whom seemed 
combined the worst qualities of the two races. A 
more forbidding set of sailors than the majority of 
those on board the “Three Sisters” at that time, I 
think I never saw. 

The captain seemed especially to delight to exer- 
cise his spite upon me; and he was assisted in this 
by Mr. Archer. Had it not been that Ned Finn 
was still a prisoner and in irons, I should have de- 
serted: that is, if I could have prevailed on him to 
accompany me; but to leave him behind was not to 
be thought of. And here I may remark that the 
captain’s malice over-reached his interests—sup- 
posing that it would have been to his interests to 
have returned to England without me. But this 
is a not unusual blunder committed by violent 
men. 

Another week passed away in comparative inac- 
tion ; and then the cause of our delay was discovered. 
Instead of returning to England, as had been given 
out, our captain had secret orders to proceed to 
Canton with as much gold and silver in specie as 
he could obtain from agents in Mexico; and as 
the exportation of money was prohibited by the 
Mexican government, the smuggling transaction 
had to be carried on in secresy, and under cover of 
night. For several nights, therefore, the long-boat 
was manned and employed in bringing this precious 
cargo on board, while, to avoid suspicion and possible 
capture, the barque every day was kept cruising off" 
the coast. At length the shipment was completed, 
fresh provisions were got on board, and the voyage 
was commenced. 

Our crew, meluding officers, was twenty-six in 
number. Of these, more than half were the natives 
to whom I have referred, and the remainder were 
not all Englishmen. The second mate was a 
Scotchman; the carpenter, a Norwegian; the cook, 
a negro; and two of the reefers were Spaniards: 
altogether, a strange medley, but such as may fre- 
quently be found in the merchant vessels. 

It was with no good will on the part of the 
English sailors that the voyage commenced. In- 
dependently of the captain’s disposition and avowed 
intention to make them uncomfortable, or, as he 
said, to make a hell afloat of the “Three Sisters,” 
they were enraged at being entrapped into a longer 
voyage than they agreed for. The result of this 
feeling was a dogged indifference to the welfare of 
the vessel, and the success of her owners. 

And now I am come to that part of my personal 
adventures which must be told as briefly and quietly 
as possible. 

The first mate had charge of the larboard watch ; 
and with him were associated the two Spaniards 
and, I think, seven of the Mexican sailors. It was 
afterwards remembered that Mr. Archer had him- 
self selected these men; and that, apart from him, 
they appeared generally to have some secret under- 
standing among themselves in reserve from the rest 
of the crew. 

It was one night in the second week after our 
leaving the American coast that a tremendous noise, 
ccc? 
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as of scuffling and running, accompanied by loud 
shouts and unearthly yells, awoke me from a troubled 
slumber; and while my mates of the starboard watch 
were sluggishly raising themselves to listen, I 
sprang from my berth and, almost before I was 
fully awake, ran up the ladder. Quick as I fancied 
I was, the second mate was already on deck; for I 
could hear his voice before recognising any of the 
men, or realizing the fearful scene then transpiring. 

The moon was shedding a faint dim light upon 
deck; and from my station, by the fore-hatchway, 
I began to perceive that a fearful struggle was going 
on aft. Four voices rising above the rest were 
easily distinguishable; they were those of Macpher- 
son (the second mate), the captain, Mr. Archer, and 
one of the Spaniards. Threats, blasphemies, prayers 
for mercy, imprecations, were mingled together in 
horrible confusion, with wrestlings, blows, and 
groans. 

I had no time for witnessing more, even if I had 
had the courage to approach nearer to the combat- 
ants; for one of the watch came swiftly upon me, 
and asked me what I wanted there. 

I told him, as well as my chattering teeth would 
permit, that I came to see what was the matter. 
It was fortunate for me that this man (the second 
Spaniard) had shown, on more than one occasion, 
a friendly feeling towards me; for a long knife was 
in his hand, and he was evidently prepared to use 
it. Alas! it had already been used: there was 
crimson wet on the blade. 

“Ah! it is you, Blake; I did not know; go 
below, boy: go below; it would be better,” said he. 

“But, Alonzo! there is something the matter ; 
what does it mean ?” 

“Only a bad wind, David,” he replied, with 
a laugh; “but go you below at once: it will be 
much for your better ;” and with friendly violence 
he thrust me towards the hatchway. I had no 
sooner descended than the hatch was closed down 
and securely fastened. By this time all who were 
below were fully awakened. It may be that some 
had been awake before—had never slept that night ; 
for, as was afterwards discovered, all the Mexican 
sailors were involved in the plot, and of course 
several of these were in the starboard watch, and 
consequently were below. 

I shall not dwell on the further horrors of that 
night, aggravated as they were by the uncertainty 
resting on their own fate. in the minds of those 
who were innocent; for 1 had told them that the 
watch on deck were murdering the captain, and 
Mr. Macpherson too, I thought. There was more 
than one determined rush made, to force up the 
hatchway, but it was too securely fastened from 
above; and then we knew that we were all pri- 
soners. ‘I'he only relief I could obtain from my ap- 
prehensions, was to hasten to the place of Ned’s 
confinement; and though I could not remove his 
irons, I felt more at ease and more courageous 
when by his side. 

Meanwhile, the din on deck gradually died away, 
until presently the fearful silence was broken by a 
sullen splash in the sea; then another; and then 


another. We knew what these meant, 
* % * & % 
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Several hours passed away. It was high noon 
when the hatchway was opened from above, and we 
were permitted to ascend, or rather, were com- 
manded to “tumble up” on deck. It was a dismal 
scene which presented itself. The deck was wet 
and slippery with blood; and the mutincers, armed 
as they were with long knives, cutlasses, and pistols, 
threatened instant death to any who opposed them, 
while their number was augmented by the Mexican 
sailors who had been below. It was manifest that 
the small remnant of the crew were in the power 
of a set of savages, already infuriated with murder, 
and excited by the prospect of gain. 

Anxiously looking round, I missed not only the 
captain and second mate, but the leader of the 
mutineers, Archer; while the command of the 
vesscl seemed to have fallen upon one of the 
Spaniards. I did not understand this at the time; 
but it soon transpired that the arch-traitor himself 
had fallen a victim to his own treason, and had 
been cast overboard by his comrades in his last 
dying agonies. 

It was evident enough that the situation of the 
sailors not implicated in the treachery and piracy 
was desperate. Including the Norwegian carpenter 
and negro cook, and excepting Ned Finn, who was 
a prisoner, we numbered only six, and we were un- 
armed: while opposed to us were the two Spaniards 
and thirteen Mexicans, with murderous weapons in 
their hands, and not indisposed to use them afresh. 
For several minutes, indeed, our lives were in sus- 
pense; for we were aware that a consultation was 
being held respecting us. Eventually we were told, 
however, that our lives would be spared, on con- 
dition of our yielding obedience to the pirate captain, 
and working the vessel to his orders. There was 
no help for it; and the first labour to which we 
were set was that of washing the deck and removing 
the traces of the recent massacre; after this, we 
were engaged in setting the sails and attending to 
the rigging aloft, while the mutineers strode about 
the deck with the insolence of conquerors. When 
this was accomplished, we remained in the rigging, 
fearing to venture upon deck; for it was easy to 
see, from the varying moods of the men below, 
that no reliance was to be placed on their promises. 
Two or three hours elapsed, and I was on the fore- 
top-mast cross-trees, looking out with the faint 
hope of seeing some other sail in the distance, 
when I was startled by a hand laid on my shoulder; 
and Ned Finn stood by my side. 

“Ned!” 

“ Ay, ay, Davy. Here I am, you see: out of 
the bilboes, and that’s one good thing.” 

“ How did you get free, Ned ?” 

“ All regular, Davy; got let out.” 

“Do you know what has happened ?” 

“T should think I did; didn’t you tell me?” 

“Oh, I forgot that; but do you know that the 
captain, and Mr. Macpherson, and Mr. Archer, are 
all killed; and that Lopez is captain now, and—— 

“ Ay, ay; and that weare in the hands of a pack 
of the bloodiest-minded rascals as ever was afloat. 
I know all that, Davy. And what should you say 


about my being one among them, Davy ?” 
“Ned Finn !” 
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« And that I have got put down as second mate 
in this here pirate craft ?” continued Ned, coolly. 

“You don’t mean it, Ned !” 

«Tyne as true,” said Ned, in the same unmoved 
tone; “and you are in for it too, Davy.” 

“What do you mean ?” I wanted to know, feel- 
ing both puzzled and alarmed. 

“Just this way, Davy; there isn’t a man on 
board, besides you, that knows anything about 
navigation; and so you are to take that job on 
hand, under orders.” 

“But suppose I don’t choose ?” said I. 

“JT think you had better,” said he. 

“Do tell me what you mean, Ned,” I exclaimed, 
wondering more and more at my old shipmate’s 
mysterious manner. He cast a sharp eye round 
before he answered me; and then he said hastily : 
“Tis all right, Davy; and you are right too, if 
you think I wouldn’t have had anything to do with 
this job—no, not to save my life. But if varmin’s 
to be catched there’s no occasion to be mighty 
particular how it is done; we'll trap ’em, Davy.” 

I did not understand Ned yet; but there was 
no time for further explanations, for the voice of 
the Spaniard Lopez reached us; and, following 
Ned, I stood upon deck and received instructions 
as to the course we were to take. Instead of con- 
tinuing the voyage to China, I was told to set the 
ship’s head towards the Gulf of Panama, with fear- 
fully intelligible threats that if I kept a false 
reckoning, or attempted to deceive, it would be the 
worse for me. 





“LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 


BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF “BRITISH SONG BIRDS,” ETC, ETC. 


Having had my say about my dear little friends 
the Birds, let me now bestow a few generous 
thoughts upon their natural enemy, the Cat. I say 
generous, feeling how dangerous it would be to 
discuss such a subject with a prejudiced mind. 
“Fair play is a jewel;” and “Love me, love my 
cat,” if not so favourite an adage as “ Love me, 
love my dog,” is nevertheless quite as much to be 
respected. I will make no enemies among the 
gentle sex, if I can help it. 

It may here be asked, parenthetically, “ Ought 
birds and cats to be kept together under one roof? 
Is it safe to leave them together?” As a rule, I 
answer, decidedly not. There are, as we all know, 
exceptional cases, where they do live harmoniously 
together; but Nature ought never to be thought- 
lessly trifled with. Birds regard cats as their 
deadly foes, and cats regard birds as their lawful 
prey. Why, then, should we seek to associate 
them? Cats are as open to temptation as their 
owners, and not, I apprehend, more qualified to re- 
sist it under trying circumstances. A hungry cat, 
a lively bird, and a snug opportunity —fearful odds 
these, ver y ! 

It is undeniable that cats have acquired a bad 
name; but much has been said, and perhaps yet 
remains to be said, per contra. I find the following 
in an old book entitled “An Essaie on the Honse- 
holde Cat.” Iti is, I think, much to the purpose :— 
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“Tt has been saide that the cat, although a fond 
creature, will scratch you if you provoke or teaze 
her. Now, will not a woman do the same thing ? 
And yet we cannot helpe loving her. Let bothe 
be used kyndlie then, and their claws will not be 
employed against us. Remember, ‘ Love begetteth 
love.” The book containing this sound advice 
was put forth in 1714. 

Dogs with a bad name are often hanged. I 
much fear (for their sakes) that very many thou- 
sands of our domestic cats would share the same ig- 
noble fate, had not Providence munificently granted 
their race “nine lives” a-piece. Their hairbreadth 
escapes are numerous as marvellous. They seem 
born to be neither hanged nor drowned. 

Cats are considered by many people to be a part 
of their household furniture. They are looked 
upon as “ necessary evils,” and are rather tolerated 
than admired. Rats and mice will infest our 
houses; therefore, cats must be kept to destroy or 
banish them. They regard them as useful animals, 
nothing more. Others make companions of their 
cats, pamper them, and spoil them. Some few 
form a proper estimate of their value, and, whilst 
admiring them, keep them in their proper places. 
These last, in my opinion, are wisest of the whole. 
Grimalkin may occasionally be made much of; but 
the practice should be an exception, not the rule. 
Inordinate affections lavished on dogs, or cats, are 
to be deprecated. 

The common domestic cat (Felis domestica) is of 
true tiger origin, as we may see at a glance. Her 
natural disposition stands fully developed in her 
expressive countenance. Look at her eyes, her 
ears, her mouth, her well-trimmed whiskers, her 
teeth—indeed, her head and speaking facealtogether: 
and while you are studying her character, mark 
how she is studying yours. Deceive her, if you 
can! No, no, she is the better physiognomist of 
the two, and can intuitively feel what sort of a 
position she is to hold in your establishment. She 
either fears you, despises you, or obeys you, from 
a senseof duty. Her regard for you lingers. Her 
general character is that of thorough independence. 
She goes in for a very large share of self-love, ahd 
invariably acts according to circumstances. She 
can hate bitterly, and sometimes she can love truly, 
as [ shall presently show. She is, moreover, cunning 
and artful. 

“Pussy” is of thoroughly selfish principles. 
She considers it an act of paramount duty to live 
for her own sweet self. She has a cold heart, 
and is unstable in her affections. Rub her the 
wrong way, or not in the right place, and she will 
scratch you: you will find your hand covered with 
blood. She always chooses a warm berth on the 
hearth-rug, and if you attempt to remove her, she 
ceases purring, and will sulk for a week. Some- 
times she will leave you, without permission, for a 
whole fortnight, and return home as if nothing had 
happened, looking demure as a Jesuit. Now you 
find her peeping into every cupboard in the house ; 
presently she is in the coal cellar, staring at you 
most mysteriously with those two great glassy 
eyes of hers. In every case she is creeping about 
stealthily and noiselessly. And sce, there she is 
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now, looking down upon us from the house-top. 
No wonder, if anything goes wrong or is missed, 
that all should be laid to the charge of the cat! 
I can trace many very extraordinary losses, in 
years gone by, to “the cat.” ‘Tea, sugar, wine, 
and even ardent spirits, have disappeared in quanti- 
ties—all, I was told, under feline agency. 

I would here remark that the cat is a very 
handsome, well-formed animal, and that she is a 
model of cleanliness. Her personnel is at all times 
unexceptionable. She is never happy except when 
perfectly smooth, sleek, and glossy. Such pride 
is truly commendable. 

The common complaints brought against the 
feline tribe are these. They will not stay at home, 
as honest members of a family should do. ‘They 
are for ever in your neighbour’s garden, rooting 
up his favourite flower-seeds and choice plants, or 
worrying his birds. They do not stop here: no, they 
rob your larder, if they can get a chance. Often, 
too, have I detected them walking, or skulking, off 
with a live chicken or tender duckling from my 
poultry-yard. Who shall say from what distance 
these cats come? perhaps miles. Few persons 
have suffered more from these systematic visitors 
than myself; and I am sure none have borne their 
intrusions more patiently. I sometimes imagine, 
while tossing restlessly on my couch, that my 
garden must have been specially selected as the 
cats’ midnight orchestra. Once a week, at least, 
do they treat me to a concert. On these occasions 
sleep becomes an impossibility. In self-defence I 
rush out, raise the window, and add one more voice 
to the “company.” I hardly need say in what 
“key” my note is pitched. Its effects are magical. 
At the sound of my “thorough bass” all fly before 
the wind; not a single musician remains behind. 
This nocturnal disturbance, in addition to daily 
robbery and unceasing acts of annoyance, leads 
sometimes, let me confess it, to a lamentable ca- 
iastrophe. “ Patience,’ says Sir Walter Scott, 
“ig a quiet nag; nevertheless, she will bolt.” 

What is it that makes cats strayawayso? The 
answer is ready. Nine tenths of them are nearly 
starved. Watch the doors of your neighbours’ 
houses, when you hear the man coming up with 
his barrow of cat’s meat. Mark the effect produced 
by that man’s stentorian voice on the physique of 
those wretched cats, exhausted expectants of that 
conventional ha’porth of horseflesh impaled on a 
wooden skewer. See! thedoor isopen. Out they 
fly! Do look at those stiff, upright, waving tails, 
towering high inair! The cats have heard the wel- 
come sound of “ Me-at!” long before it reached your 
ear. One, two, or three cats—this dab of “me-at’’ 
too often feeds them all. I learnt this, in confidence, 
from one of the purveyors of barrow-meat. ‘They 
gives these poor hannimals,” said he, “a dab of 
‘me-at, just by way ofa relish: it is to last ’em 
twenty-four hours. If they wants more, they has 
to make it up with mice.” “ Has they, indeed!” 
mused [; “then, if mice do not turn up, my larder 
or poultry yard must suffer, I suppose.” So much 
in extenuation of the faults of these wandering 
minstrels. Let me hold the scale of justice with 
an even hand—*“ Hunger is a sharp thorn.” 





Cats thus treated can never love their homes; 
neither can they feel any real attachment to their 
reputed owners. They consider themselves licensed 
to become rovers, and are (let us try to believe) what 
they are, from circumstances. If they steal at home, 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger, they are beaten 
and driven out. Henceforward, they become fugi- 
tives and vagabonds. “Poor Pussy!” That sus. 
picious look, that, noiseless stealthy crawl, that hun. 
gry eye, telling of a gnawing stomach—these are 
not the characteristics of a naturally bold, indepen. 
dent animal. No. We see before us a wretched 
creature under the wastings of constant and cruel 
want, and in continual dread of being killed if canght 
in the act of satisfying the cravings of nature. That 
the name of these outcasts is “legion,” every neigh- 
bourhood near London, and other large cities and 
towns, can painfully attest. The sooner they are 
destroyed, the better for them and for everybody 
else. 

Having considered the dark side of a cat’s charac- 
ter, lei me now look on the sunny side, and sec 
what there is in her to praise. Nobody could speak 
more to the point than myself. How many hun- 
dreds of the race—cats and kittens—do I meet with 
during the year, in the course of my professional 
journeyings in the provinces! I never enter any 
private family without finding one “ Pussy” at 
least among the inmates. I am expected, too, to 
notice and make much of her, I do so readily, for 
T usually observe that she has been well instructed. 
Nor am I slow in judging of the temperament and 
character of the family, by the cat. The result of 
my observations and inquiries shall be condensed 
into as few words as possible. 

When the kitten has become a cat, its character 
and habits are permanently formed. If bad, they 
can afterwards be only modified. Those who tho- 
roughly understand the proper education of chil- 
dren, beginning from babyhood, will comprehend my 
meaning at once. You may teach an infant any- 
thing. It is “ observant” from the tenderesi age. 
You can lead it on; you can mould it (if you please) 
to your own will. What is taught, will “grow with 
its growth, and strengthen with its strength.” Jusi 
so with a kitten. Those who have choice amiable 
cats, will generally tell you that they had them 
first as kittens. ‘Treasure up this valuable sug- 
gestive hint, and act upon it. You have scen 2 
kitten and an infant at play, often. Did not the 
sight do your heart good? Why, I wonder, was 
the gentle temper of the kitten altered, and that of 
its play-fellow also? Somebody must have been in 
fault. 

Some say, cats love localities better than persons. 
This entirely depends upon the value set upon them 
by their owners. Treat them lovingly, and see. I 
deny it altogether. Whatever their attachment to 
the “old house,” it does not supersede the attach- 
ment to a fond and considerate mistress. Appa- 
rently unconcerned, a cat studies every lineament 
of our face, and invariably acts according to circum: 
stances. She knows in an instant,as does a child, 
who is fond of her, and who is not. Our footstep 
either delights her or annoys her. Her face 38 
lighied up with joy, or it assumes a vacant stare. 
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She “sings ” loudly, or is moody and silent as the 
grave. In my earlier days, I was “great” in the 
matter of kittens. I have had them racing and 
bounding about the garden in all the joyousness of 
their happy nature, pursued by squirrels, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, and a favourite spaniel. One and all 
were living examples of what might be done by a 
loving heart. My knock at the door, early or late, 
was the signal for a regular game at romps. No 
“cupboard love” was theirs. 

Cats are clairvoyant. “Pussy” knows, if treated 
and recognised as one of the family, everything 
that is going on; she is concerned in it; it interests 
her. Isa party expected? she is aware of it. She 
has taken note of the preparations, and is deter- 
mined to be one of the guests. Quite at home, 
stretched out at full length on the hearth-rug, and 
thoroughly independent, she sets herself off to the 
best advantage, and takes all homage paid to her 
as hers by right. A harmless pride, perhaps. At 
all events, it is readily to be pardoned. There are 
drawing-room cats, parlour cats, and kitchen cats 
—distinctions with a great difference. All na- 
tures are not alike. Hach mouser has its favour- 
ite, and also its favourite place of resort. WNei- 
ther will these three “orders” keep each other’s 
company. ‘They may be civil, but that is all. 
Master, mistress, children, servants, each has a dis- 
tinct pet. Provided it be not overfed, nor spoilt, 
a cat is really a very intelligent companion. If 
good-tempered, she (or he) will be playful even 
when old; performing antics innumerable among the 
kittens, arching its back for a glorious spring, and 
rolling and tumbling about like a merry-andrew. 

It is an unwise and an unfair practice to com- 
pare the cat with the dog, and to exalt the one at 
the expense of the other. (Ofcourse I am not going 
to speak at length about the dog, now. He would 
require nearly a whole volume of “The Leisure 
Hour” to himself.) It should be remembered that 
each animal has its own peculiar and widely differ- 
ent nature. The dog is naturally open, bold, fear- 
less, unselfish, forgiving. The cat is reserved, 
selfish, calculating, suspicious, and unforgiving. 
Dreadfully sly, too, is she; and yet, where shall we 
find a more loving mother? What maternal affec- 
tion exceeds hers? The dog makes everybody his 
friend; the cat has many enemies. Poor Pussy! 
she can hardly show herself abroad in the day time 
without having stones thrown at her, a dog set on 
her, or without being pursued by a crowd of cruel 
boys in full ery. The very sight of a cat is “nuts” 
‘or a thoughtless schoolboy. He would kill her if 
he could. And yet, what animal endures more 
patiently the inhuman cruelty to which she is sub- 
jected? Treat it well, get a thorough insight into 
its character, and, my word for it, you will marvel 
ai the many good qualities inherent in a cat. I 
gladly would, did space admit of it, bring them 
singly under notice. I could adduce interesting 
amecdotes out of number, all original too, to prove 
what I assert. 

But it is time to close this paper. Let me do so 
with a pleasing record of a cat’s deep affection for 
myself. I have an office at the west end of London. 
Others occupy offices under the same roof. In the 
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house, for some years past, has lived a fine, large, 
handsome, glossy black cat. “Lion,” I named 
him. This cat has never shown any marked par- 
tiality for any of the incomers or outgoers. It sees 
them enter and depart. Nobody notices “ Pussy,” 
and “Pussy” notices nobody. However, some time 
since, I happened to look down very kindly on Mr. 
“Lion.” Our eyes met. I laughed, and patted 
“Lion’s” head with a warmth of feeling to which 
he was evidently a stranger. Next morning, on 
coming to town as usual, there sat “ Lion” on the 
door-mat, upright as a dart. Rising to bid me 
welcome, he extended his paw and began “singing” 
at the very top of his voice. Pleased at this, I 
pressed the noble animal’s proffered paw with un- 
feigned affection. The creature’s heart was already 
in sympathy with mine. 

Ever since (not to be tedious), “ Lion ” considers 
my “study” his lawful home during the day. 
When I go out, and lock the door, he remains out- 
side until my return. Sometimes I am absent for 
hours. No matter; he goes down stairs every now 
and then, and then comes up again. The room 
door open, in he trots, and takes his seat on the 
corner of my table. ‘There is always a paw ready 
for me. Occasionally, the paw is gently passed all 
over my head and face. It is soft as velvet, and 
bespeaks the feelings of its owner, who cannot sit 
long beside me without telling me how he loves me. 
We positively hold intelligible converse. My pen, 
ink, and paper, all are carefully examined by “ Lion,” 
and I can see he is deeply interested in my large 
correspondence, and that he considers me a mighty 
clever fellow. Sometimes the ink gets upset, and 
a letter is blotted. “Lion” has been too fond of 
me. On such occasions, I put a P.S., and lay all 
blame to—the cat. “ Poor Pussy!” 

One more last word. When I am busily engaged 
packing my portmanteau, previous to making a 
professional tour, “ Lion” evidently knows all about 
it. His grief is excessive. What a countenance of 
woe he exhibits, as he jumps upon the various ar- 
ticles that are laid on one side to accompany me! 
He licks my hand first, and afterwards the port- 
manteau. Nothing goes unexamined or uncaressed. 
The key turned in the lock, and the straps adjusted, 
poor “ Lion ” (his purring ceased) prepares for what 
he knows must follow. The parting—oh, it is sad! 
And I am told, on my return to London, that, ever 
since I have been away, my faithful friend has eaten 
hardly sufficient food to keep him alive. My room 
door, outside, has been haunied. 

I have now, I trust, done fair justice to the cha- 
racter of the domestic cat. A tiger in her wild state, 
I have shown how her nature may be modified. I 
have also proved to a demonstration, that “love 
begetteth love.” It was, if my readers remember, 
this statement with which we started. 





PORTLAND. 

II.—THE QUARRIES, PRISON, AND BREAKWATER. 
PorTLAND stone was first brought into repute in 
the time of James 1, when it was employed by Inigo 
Jones in erecting the Banqueting House at White- 
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hall. Among other edifices of note built of it in 
the metropolis, St. Paul’s Cathedral may be named, 
with Somerset House, Blackfriars Bridge, the Royal 
xchange, Goldsmith’s Hall, and the Reform Club. 
In the “ Report with reference to the selection of 
stone for the building of the Houses of Parliament,” 
presented in 1839, the commissioners stated :— 
‘“St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Finished about 
1700. Built of Portland oolite, from the Grove 
(Juarries on the east cliff. The building generally 
in good condition, especially the north and east 
fronts. The carvings of flowers, fruits, and other 
ornaments, are throughout nearly as perfect as 
when first executed, although much blackened. On 
the south and west fronts larger portions of the 
stone may be observed of their natural colour than 
on the north and east fronts, occasioned by a very 
slight decomposition of the surface. The stone in 
the drum of the dome, and in the cupola above, 
appears not to have been so well selected as the 
rest; nevertheless, scarcely any appreciable decay 
has taken place in those parts.” The commissioners 
visited Portland, examined the stone in sitw in 
several of the quarries, but gave the preference to 
the magnesian limestone of the midland counties, 
which was accordingly adopted. The decision has 
proved most unfortunate, for already the New 
Palace at Westminster is crnmbling away, while 
the resources of science have been taxed in vain to 
arrest the process of decomposition. A new set of 
commissioners, consisting of architects, chymists, 
and other notables, appointed to inquire into the 
subject, have just reported, October 1861, that 


though “some varieties of magnesian limestone 
are an excellent and durable material, when not 
exposed to the deleterious influences of the London 
atmosphere, yet that in London it is subject to 
causes of decay, which render it an undesirable and 
unsafe material for the construction of public 


buildings.” On the other hand, the document 
states that “ Portland stone, well selected, has been 
used in buildings in London from the date of St. 
Paul’s downwards, under circumstances of great 
exposure, and with most successful results,” as it 
has “a power of resisting the influences of the 
London atmosphere that leaves but little to be 
desired.” Before long, we may be tempted to 
recur to John Bull’s proneness to blunder, or to 
meet with mishaps, as illustrated by this portion 
of the story of “The House that Jack Built.” 

The building-stone of the island is an oolite 
carbonate of lime, with numerous fragments of 
shells. It geologically belongs to the upper 
division of the oolitic system, the rocks of which 
abound with ammonites. They are perpetually 
turning up in the work of excavation, varying from 
less than an inch in diameter to the size of a cart- 
wheel. In former times they were supposed to be 
so many coiled snakes in a state of petrifaction, 
an idea embodied in the lines from “ Marmion,” 3 

** Of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed.” 
Thus, according to the legend, she got rid of the 
reptiles. The quarrymen once turned this idea to 
xecount, and are quite willing to do so at present. 
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As, in harmony with it, the perfect ammonite 
ought to have a head, they carved the termination 
of the last whorl into the resemblance of a snake’s 
head, and disposed of the restorations to the first 
customer. It is scarcely needful to state that the 
fossil is not the animal, a soft mollusc, but the shell 
which it inhabited. 

Many a clean-faced cliff along shore exhibits the 
beds which compose the crust or superficial strata 
of the island. Immediately below the surface soil, 
to the depth of from sixteen to twenty feet, are 
layers of calcareous slate, burned for lime, locally 
called “ bur-stone, cap, and scull-cap,” or collectively, 
the “turf-layer.” These belong to the Purbeck 
series, and are freshwater formations, containing 
relics of terrestrial animals and various land plants. 
Bones and teeth of the mammoth, Llephas primi- 
genius, once considered the remains of giants and 
the bones of fallen angels, have been found at the 
height of 350 feet above the sea, and have also 
been washed up at the Chesil Bank, off Abbotsbury. 
One of the officers of the convict establishment has 
in his possession a tusk and some grinders. Forty- 
five feet beneath the surface, a perfect skeleton of 
the babyroussa, or horned hog, was discovered, a 
species of the animal now only known in Africa 
and India. 


By far the most remarkable of the freshwater 


formations is the lowest, called by the quarrymen 
the “dirt bed.” This is a layer about a foot thick, 
of a dark grey colour, interspersed with patches of 
a jet black substance like soot. It appears to 
have been a bed of vegetable mould, and contains 
the fossilized roots and trunks of trees, many of 
which are upright, as if petrified while growing 
undisturbed in their native forests. They are from 
one to three feet high, and about three or four feet 
in diameter. The tops are broken and splintered, 
just as though the other parts had been snapped 
or wrenched off by a tremendous hurricane. In 
many examples portions of branches remain at- 
tached to the stems, and the external surface of all 
is weatherworn. Not far from the “ Portland 
Arms,” placed against the wall of one of the cottages, 
we saw a specimen of one of the silicified trees, 
twenty feet in length. The top is separated into 
two arms or boughs; the roots are evident; and 
the grain of the wood, with the knots or projections, 
may be easily recognised. It was found with some 
others in a quarry on the west cliff, from sixteen 
to eighteen feet below the surface. These trees 
are allied to the existing family of the Cycadee, and 
formed a beautiful class of plants, having a tall, 
straight trunk, terminating in a magnificent crown 
of foliage. In external habit they resemble the 
palms of the present epoch, and approximate, in 
their internal structure, to the conifers. At inter- 
vals, between the trees, cycadeous plants occur, the 
“crow’s nests” of the workmen, who believe the 
plants to have been real bird’s nests, originally 
built by crows in the trees. The largest examples 


are two feet high and three round. Specimens of* 


this forest, verily one of the olden time, with the 
trunks remaining upright in the mounds of stone, 
may be seen in the Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park; 
and great part of the stone-work of the cascade in 
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CONVICT GANCS IN THE GOVERNMENT QUARFILS, 


the Colosseum is constructed of fragments of the | 


same silicified wood. There are sharpers abroad. 
Dr. Mantell had a specimen sent him as an entire 
trank, which was made up of disconnected portions 
of stems and branches, belonging to various trees, 
ingeniously associated and cemented together. 
Immediately below the singular “dirt bed,” the 
upper series of oolitic limestones occur, of marine 
origin. The first of these in descending order, 
locally called “roach-stone,” is of very durable 
texture, but so crowded with casts of shells as to 
be unsuited for architectural purposes, though 
adapted for quay walls, fortifications, and other 
structures, where a smooth surface is not required. 
The pier-heads of the Breakwater are for the most 
part built of it, with masses of granite from Corn- 
wall for the facings. Under this stratum, which 
averages, perhaps, nine feet in thickness, lies the 
Portland stone of commerce, in compact horizontal 
beds from seven to sixteen fect in depth. The 
7 upper tier,” or “ white bed,” yields the best stone, 
ivee from shells and hard veins, especially in the 
horth-east part of the island. It is of a whitish- 
‘rown colour when first raised, but becomes paler 





on parting with its quarry water. The workmen 
profess to know the quality from the sound which 
follows the stroke of the hammer, the best blocks 
ringing with aclear musical note. Blocks of almost 
any dimensions may be obtained. ‘The prico of the 
stone at the quarry, squared and ready for shipment, 
is 1s. 4d. per cubic foot, which sells for 2s. 4:7. safely 
delivered in London. The annual quantity now 
shipped in some four hundred vessels ranges from 
30,000 to £0,000 tons, while the consumption has 
been immense on the spot, for the government 
works in process. ‘The extent of the excavations 
is calculated at an acre per annum, and at this rate 
of progression, it is supposed that stone can be 
supplied for the next two thousand years. 

There are upwards of a hundred quarries in the 
island, including those worked for the Crown. 
-The others are held of the sovereign as lord of the 
manor, and let out to proprietors who pay a nominal 
rent per acre, and a real rent of 2s. per ton for the 
stone raised and shipped. Each quarry is managed 
by a steward, who has under him a master or fore- 
man, directing the labours of the common quarry- 
men. The average earnings of the latter do not 
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amount to more than ten shillings a week—truly a 
very scanty pittance, obtained by severe, exhaust- 
ing, and perilous toil, for distressing accidents are 
of frequent occurrence. “ Sir,” said one, describing 
the work, “ we are obliged to heave our hearts out, 
and all in the sun too.” But, aided by little plots 
of ground, with thrifty habits, the workmen con- 
trive to support themselves and families in a degree 
of comfort rarely equalled by the day labourers of 
other districts. It cannot be said, however, that 
there is no grumbling, for this is found in all com- 
munities, both small and large. Rumours current 
respecting the rations enjoyed by the inmates of 
Portland prison—six ounces of meat clear of bone, 
one pint of soup, and ten ounces of pudding, for 
dinner, with capital cookery, the best of tea, and 
huge hillocks of loaves—not unnaturally provoke 
to envy some of the more thoughtless among the 
innocent hard-working outsiders. But in the es- 
teem of the majority, freedom, and a conscience 
void of offence, amply compensate for a homelier, 
more stinted, and less certain diet. 

The quarries are entered by by-paths, or narrow 
gulleys cut in the roek. On reaching one of these 
scenes of onerous labour, the visitor finds himself in 
a pit of irregular form, more or less spacious, open 
to the light and air of heaven at the top, but shut 
in on the other sides by walls of differently coloured 
stone, to the height of sixty feet or more. White 
intermingles with shades of grey, yellow, and red. 
Here and there enormous stalactites appear hang- 
ing from the projections, composed of a bi-carbonate 
of lime, showing variegated amber hues, caused by 
the diffusion of oxide of iron. These formations are 
variously styled by the quarriers “congealed water,” 
“ sugar-candy,” and “ cauliflower.” Situated for the 
most part on the highest points of the island, some 
four hundred feet above the sea, the stone is con- 
veyed from the quarries in strong trucks, by horse 
or convict labour, to railway inclines, and transmitted 
by them to a lower level. These inclines fall one 
foot in ten, and are worked by means of a wire rope 
passing round large drums. As the loaded trucks 
descend, a train of empty wagons is pulled up on 
a parallel line. Admission is readily gained to the 
private quarries, but those used by Government, 
where the labourers are all felons, are not shown 
except by an order from the Secretary of State. 

The great public-works prison of Portland, es- 
tablished about sixteen years ago, is at the “Grove,” 
on the east side of the island, where the stone of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was quarried. It is a vast 
structure, with immense auxiliary grounds inclosed 
by walls, exterior to which a ring of sentries, armed 
with rifle and cutlass, keep watch and ward over 
the place. The main body of the building is an 
extensive oblong of wood, divided into great halls, 
each surrounded by four stories of cells, where the 
men sleep and take their meals. A chapel serves 
as well the purpose of a school-room—an arrange- 
ment open to very serious question. There is a 
library of several thousand volumes, which are lent 
to the prisoners at leisure hours. Our own “Leisure 
Hour” is often in use, with popular books of 
general and natural history. Strangers are only 
admitted to the prison at the dinner hour. 
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Before coming to Portland, the prisoners have 
gone through the first stage of penal discipline, 
either at Millbank, Pentonville, Wakefield, or 
Leicester, where the separate confinement system 
is carried out. The change from solitary work in 
the cell of a town-gaol to associated labour under 
the cheerful light of day, and in the genial atmo- 
sphere of the island, soon wonderfully improves the 
convicts in health, vigour, and appearance. Upon 
arriving in detachments at their new abode, after 
washing, medical inspection, and change of clothes, 
they are generally allowed to retire to rest, wearied 
by their journey. In the morning they hear the 
rules read and explained; then proceed to school 
for examination as to educational attainments, with 
a view to their classification ; afterwards receive an 
introductory address from the chaplain; and, if so 
disposed, are permitted to write their first letter 
from Portland to their relatives. The new arrivals 
being thus initiated, are attached to various divi- 
sions of working parties, and soon become aasi- 
milated to the general body. 

In sammer time, the great bell of the prison 
rouses all hands from slumber at 5.15. An hour 
is allowed for washing, dressing, and breakfast, 
when the march to chapel commences at 6.15. 
The prisoners are next mustered in the yard, and 
every one is searched to see that he has carried 
away nothing from his cell. They are then drafted 
off to their appointed spheres of labour, there to 
continue till the bell summons them to dinner, at 
11. Foodand rest over, the men are again paraded, 
at 12.30., and dismissed to toil till 6, when the 
working day closes. Suppers are distributed to 
each cell, at 6.30; then to chapel, at 7; and all 
cell lights must be out at 8, when the slippered 
night-guard comes on duty. Each man is allowed 
half a day’s schooling in the week. He may write 
and receive a letter once in three months, and more 
frequently if necessary, and, if one of the well- 
behaved class, he may have a quarterly interview of 
twenty minutes with his friends. But in such a 
community bad conduct is frequent, of which the 
common manifestations are fighting, insubordina- 
tion, insolence, and idleness. 

The number of the prisoners averages about fi: 
teen hundred, and comprehends offenders of every 
class, from those who have received a sentence of 
three years, to those who have been condemned to 
servitude for life. Among them a few men of 
superior education and good manners may be ge- 
nerally pointed out, with some whose visage has no 
indication whatever of delinquency. But the vast 
majority have either an unintellectual look and 
coarse bearing, or an unmistakably ill cast of 
countenance, while faces may be seen with as savage 
an expression as those of any of the highwaymen 
who, a century ago, robbed and murdered on 
Finchley Common and Hampstead Heath. Some- 
times, %5 is evident from the demeanour of the 
warders and their charge, that a stirring incident 
has occurred. ‘“ What's up?” whispers one; and 
the news circulates, “Chums, hark ye! a lag has 
cop’d his nanty and hook’d it ;” which, being inter- 
preted, means that a comrade has taken a run ior 


.an escape. But such escapades are very rarely suc- 
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PORTLAND QUARRIHS. 


cessful in the issue; for, even supposing a runaway 
to have cleared the bounds of the prison, he has 
then to clear the limits of the island. This is well- 
nigh impossible. The main-land cannot be reached 
except across a wooden bridge, guarded by a file of 
soldiers, or along the line of the Chesil Bank, at the 
end of which there is a turnpike, where toll is de- 
manded of the foot-passenger. A fugitive once 
gained the latter point, but could proceed no farther, 
not having provided himself with the necessary 
coppers. The “tuppence” and “no trust” of the 
inexorable pikeman stopped him. 

The Breakwater, a grand and magnificent work, 
now substantially completed, is the offspring of the 
prison; for full two-thirds of the convicts have been 
employed for years in quarrying and removing the 
stone used in its construction. The idea of such 
an artificial barrier to shelter Portland roadstead, 
which naturally lies open to the south-east gales, 
was first suggested by Mr. Hervey,-of Weymouth, 
about the year 1794, who memorialized the govern- 
ment on the subject. But half a century elapsed 
before the suggestion was sanctioned by the proper 
authorities. It was then resolved not only to form 
a good harbour but a strongly fortified naval sta- 
tion; and doubtless the well-appointed and formid- 
able appearance of Cherbourg, the French Cronstadt, 
so trim and grim, only five hours’ steaming distance 
on the opposite side of the Channel, stimulated the 
legislature to this determination. The locality of- 
fered peculiar facilities for the undertaking. Mil- 
lions of tons of refuse stone, quite unfit for the ge- 
neral market or any building purpose, but available 
for the foundation of the Breakwater, were lying in 
Pelion upon Ossa fashion on the surface of the 
island, the clearing away of which would facilitate 
access to valuable beds of material for the super- 
structure. ‘The roadstead itself was capable of being 
made the finest harbour in the kingdom, if protected 
by the enormous reef now laid down, being free 
throughout from rock or shoal, and possessing the 
advantage of a stiff blue clay for anchorage ground. 
Accordingly, in 1844, the construction was formally 
recommended ; in 1846, the first vote for it was 
granted by Parliament; in 1849, the first stone was 
laid by Prince Albert; and now, in 1861, a vast 
fleet may ride safely and at ease within the barrier, 
while the storm-vexed waves are wildly raving 
without. 

Strictly speaking, there are two breakwaters. 
One projects from the shore about half a mile south 
of Portland Castle, and runs in an easterly direction 
1900 feet. This is quite finished, and faced with 
granite at its parapet. A fort of immense solidity, 
crenelated for musquetry, and carrying guns beside 
of the heaviest calibre, crowns the seaward extre- 
mity. Separated from this by a chasm of 400 feet, 
to admit of the passage of ships, is the outer or 
main breakwater, which runs due north, and extends 
6000 feet. Its rough stone is now firmly settled 
and several feet above the sea, but the superstrue- 
ture remains to be completed, and a huge circular 
fort to be added at the north end. Thus the united 
length of the two barriers is almost exactly one 
mile and a half. Upwards of 5,000,000 tons of stone 
have been used in their formation, and perhaps 
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1,500,000 tons more will be required. Their breadth 
at the base is 300 feet, and their height 100. Very 
nearly a million of money has been already expended; 
but this ought not to be grudged, considering the 
life and property often in jeopardy on an exposed 
part of the coast, and the valuable addition made 
to the defences of the country. Cherbourg Break- 
water cost the French government upwards of 
£2,000,000, while a total of £5,000,000 has been ex- 
pended in rendering that single fort impregnable. 
It is inevitable to such works that they exhibit little 
to the eye in return for the cost, the foil, and the 
mechanical accomplishments involved in their pro- 
duction. The sea conceals the chief part of the 
result, and thought is required to apprehend its 
magnitude. It would be at once appreciated if 
Portland roadstead were laid dry, for there would 
then appear to the spectator a ridge of colossal 
stones intersecting its bed, which would form a 
very respectable chain of hills if transferred to the 
flats of our eastern counties. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 

BY THE AUTHOR oF “f 4 WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 
It was during the first months of my residence in 
Paris, in the days of Charles the Tenth, and nearly 
five-and-thirty years ago. I had been to take a 
farewell dinner, and a temperate glass or two of. 
Medoc, with a fellow-townsman and neighbour of 
mine, who was on the point of returning to the pa- 
ternal roof in Somersetshire. He had been study- 
ing medicine and the elements of practical chemistry 
for the last year, under the watchful eye of his uncle, 
@ pharmacien in the Placo Vendome, and it was 
there, in the small sky-lighted back room behind 
the shop, which fronted Napoleon’s triumphal 
column, that we had our modest symposium. I 
was loth to part with him, he had been so true 2 
friend; he it was who crammed me with colloquial 
French—the popular idioms of the Parisian high- 
ways; who made me acquainted with all the ins and 
outs, the bye-ways and the short cuts of old Lutetia, 
and taught me how to solve the difficult problem 
of cutting my coat according to my cloth, which in 
those days was unfortunately very scanty indeed. 

It is not much to be wondered at that I forgot 
the lapse of time, and that, when at length I screwed 
myself up to the pitch of saying the last adieus, and 
had torn myself away, it should be verging towards 
the small hours of the morning. In truth, it was 
on the point of striking one when T left the house, 
and before I had well got clear of the broad “ Place,” 
the hour had struck. 

At any other time I should not have cared a straw 
about this, but have walked on quietly to my 
lodging in the Rue Richelieu; but now I knew thai 
would be of no use. That old concentrated essence 
of verjuice, Ganache, the porter, to save himself a 
little trouble had detained my letters of a morning 
till I came down, instead of sending them by the 
gargon to my room on the fourth floor, and I had 
quarrelled with him in consequence, and given 
notice to quit at the end of my month. Since our 
quarrel he had used me savagely, and I knew he 
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was no more likely to let me in after one o’clock 
than he was to pay my tailor’s bill. 

This reflection brought me to a_ stand-still. 
What should Ido? Where should I go? To in- 
crease my chagrin it began to rain in a rather sharp 
shower. Instinctively I faced about, ran across the 
Place, and got under shelter of the piazzas in the 
Rue de Castiglione, just in time to save myself from 
a drenching torrent which burst on the streets like 
a waterspout. I was walking up and down in the 
dark, taking counsel of myself, until the storm should 
cease, when I stumbled and tripped over somebody 
lying crouched up at the foot of a pillar. 

“Ts that you, Janin?” said a rather whining 
voice, which seemed to proceed from some one in 
the act of waking from sleep. 

“No,” said I, “it isn’t Janin; who are you? 
and why are you lying here at this time of night ?” 

“Un pauvre aveugle!” said he; “I am waiting 
here for my comrade, who is gone to the spectacle. 
You see, M’sieu, Janin is fond of the spectacle, and 
while he is getting his fill of it, I take my pastime 
on the cold stones.” 

I thought it but a grim sort of joke, and told 
him I should think better of Janin if he were more 
considerate for his friend. 

The poor blind wretch did not agree with me, 
and, to my surprise, began vindicating the character 
of Janin. “ You see, M’sieu,” he said, “if I am 
blind, Janin has good eyesight, and why should he 
not enjoy it? he may as well be blind as I, if he is 
to see nothing. One should not be selfish although 
one is unfortunate.” 


While he was speaking, and I was inwardly ad- 
miring his simple magnanimity, Janin came up at 


a quick pace, and chanting a lively ditty. “ What, 
my old philosopher! so you have company,” he 
said; “I am afraid I must disturb your confer- 
ence.” 

“Make no apology for that, I pray,” said I; 
“but if you can direct me to a lodging I shall feel 
obliged.” : 

“You are English,” ‘said Janin; “there is an 
English house in the Rue de l’Odéon, which is 
always open till two: if you make for the Pont 
Neuf at once, and step out, you will be there in 
good time.” 

“Good night, then, my lads”—and away I trudged 
at a round pace for the Pont Neuf—crossed it in a 
pelting shower, and made the best of my way to the 
Rue de ’Odéon. I accounted myself fortunate in 
reaching the house a few minutes before the hour 
for closing the door, but found that I had not so 
much cause for congratulation as I had imagined, 
as the place was full, and the only accommodation 
the landlady could offer me was a small truckle-bed 
in a two-bedded room, already bespoken for the 
night by a previous comer. 

Being wet through by the rain, and feeling that 
I should not mend matters by faring further, I was 
fain to make a virtue of necessity, and accept the 
truckle-bed. Moreover, wishing to get out of my 
damp garments as quickly as possible, I asked for 
my candle, and was forthwith shown to the dormi- 
tory, which I found was up four flights of stairs. 
i lost no time in getting between the sheets, but 





had no intention of going to sleep until I knew at 
least what sort of a subject was to be the companion 
of my slumbers. SoI took a book from my pocket, 
and, placing my candle on a chair by the bed-side, 
began to read, resolved to keep my light burning 
and myself awake until the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs should apprise me of the approach of the 
stranger. After the lapse of about half an hour 
the sounds I was listening for approached, and then, 
clapping the extinguisher on the light, I lay back, 
half closed my eyes, and affected to sleep. 

The figure that now entered the room was not at 
all a fascinating one, to my view at least. He was 
a man of about five-and-thirty, jauntily garbed in 
one of the pea-green, high-collared surtouts current 
among the fast men who affected the Luxembourg 
quarter of the Paris of that day, but which sur- 
tout, like the rest of his garments, seemed to have 
run all too suddenly to seed. There was something 
boozy and vicious in the expression of his face, 
which, spite of a fierce-looking moustache, gave one 
the idea of meanness and servility coupled with a 
reckless kind of bravado, which smacked rather of 
swagger than of daring, and in every feature there 
was the impress of debauchery and intemperance. 
He uttered a brief common-place greeting as he 
entered the room, but finding that I took no notice 
of it, probably concluded that I was asleep, and so 
said no more. 

In less than five minutes he had bundled himself 
into bed and had put out the light, and after a few 
minutes more began to give audible tokens of the 
soundness of his slumbers. Though I had formed 
the worst opinion of my companion, I did not feel 
the slightest alarm. He evidently had no hostile 
purpose; he had no weapon of any kind, not even 
a stick, and I felt assured that in a personal en- 
counter I could easily master him. Still, there was 
something in his wandering eye, which never rested 
for a moment on a single spot, that I did not like, 
and I felt a little annoyed with myself that I had 
not placed my garments nearer my hand, instead 
of spreading them on chairs in the middle of the 
room, in order to get them dry. These thoughts, 
however, were but momentary, and in a very brief 
space I had forgotten everything in a quiet 
slumber. 

I suppose I may have slept about two hours, and 
the dawn was just breaking, when I was awoke bya 
slight noise like something falling on the tiled floor 
of the apartment. Luckily I did not start or make 
the least movement, but, half opening my eyes, in 
the full consciousness of the situation, I saw that 
my companion was in the act of getting out of bed. 
His movements were so slow and cautious, and 


| noiselessly made, that they roused my suspicion, 


and I watched him narrowly through my seemingly 
closed lids. With the stealthiness of a prowling 
cat he got upon his feet, and, with his eyes fixed 
on me, advanced slowly to the foot of my bed. 
His object plainly was to be sure that I slept; and 
I took care to betray no sign of wakefulness that 
might undeceive him. After a statue-like watch of 
a few moments, he seemed to have assured himself 
of my slumbers, and, turning softly round, thrust 
his hand into one of the pockets of mv pantaloons, 
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and, withdrawing the contents, retreated to his bed, 
carrying the plunder with him. Here he lay 
motionless for several minutes, watching me at- 
tentively the while. At length he raised himself, 
and, drawing a canvas bag from beneath his pillow, 
deposited within it the booty he had seized, re- 
placed it, and lay down, as if to compose himself to 
sleep. 

My blood was boiling in my veins at the fellow’s 
impudent robbery, and I felt half inctined to rise 
and pummel him as he lay, and recover my property. 
There was no occasion, however, for any hurry; 
and, reflecting that second thoughts are sometimes 
best, I lay still, endeavouring to form some plan 
for doing myself justice, if it might be, without a 
scene of violence, which might be attended with 
unpleasant consequences, but fully determined to do 
battle for my own, if no other alternative presented 
itself. The contents of the pocket which the fellow 
had rifled amounted to about three pounds English, 
all in five-franc pieces, which I had received from 
my friend of the night before, in final discharge of 
an accommodation account between us. This was 
no great sum, to be sure, but it was more than I 
could then afford to lose; and indeed, the idea of 
resigning it without a struggle was the last I 
should have thought of entertaining. 

While puzzling my brains for some practicable 
expedient, which, however, did not present itself, I 
could not help admiring the calm placidity of the 
countenance of the villain who had robbed me, who, 
from his satisfied expression, seemed to be enjoying 
the consciousness of some good action; but in this 
I was much deceived. The rascal was no more 
asleep than I was. If my anxiety and indignation 
were perplexing me, his apprehensions were at the 
same moment troubling him; and just as I was 
abandoning all hope of concocting a plan for the 
recovery of my money without fighting for it, a 
movement on his part put me in possession of one 
which had at least the promise of success. I saw 
him open his eyes suddenly, and fix them full on 
me; then rising, he withdrew the canvas bag once 
more from beneath his pillow, and stepped out of 
bed with it in his hand. There stood upon the 
window-sill a withered geranium ina glazed earthen- 
ware pot—the plant was a mere stick, which had 
dried up and died from want of water. To my 
amazement the thief lifted the plant out of the pot 
by the stem, raising the earth in which it had 
grown, and which was all matted together by the 
roots, along with it; he then deposited the bag in 
the bottom of the pot, and, replacing the plant, got 
quietly into bed once more. 

I saw at once that this move placed the result 
of the game very much in my own power, and I 
soon made up my mind how to act. I do not 
suppose that either of us went to sleep again; and 
I have often thought since, what a curious study 
we might have presented to any concealed spectator 
who should have been in the secret of our relative 
predicaments during the following two hours or so. 
I knew, of course, that my light-fingered friend 
Would not think of rising till I was up and gone; 
having placed his booty where he might reasonably 





doubtless prepared to outface any suspicion or ac- 
cusation that might be made against him, and 
therefore he would lie there until he had the field 
to himself. Accordingly, about seven o’clock I got 
up, deliberately washed snd dressed, and, having 
finished my toilet, was almost ready to start, being 
well aware all the while that the fellow, who was 
feigning sleep, had his eyes upon me, and was. 
watching for the moment when I should discover 
my loss. Of course I did not discover it; but 
when I had drawn on my boots, and was ready to 
go, I became suddenly aware that the atmosphere 
of the room was insufferably close, and began to. 
puff and blow, and ejaculate interjectional complaints 
of the want of air; at the next moment I ran to 
the window, threw it wide with one hand, and 
leaning forward as if to catch the morning breeze, 
awkwardly swept off the flower-pot down into the 
little court seventy feet below. 

In an instant the seeming sleeper was standing 
in his shirt on the middle of the floor, and de- 
manding with an angry oath what I had done. 

“Nothing,” said I, “beyond breaking a flower- 
pot—the plant was withered and good for nothing. 
Excuse my awkwardness; I will indemnify the 
landlady. Good morning.” 

My nonchalance deceived the scdundrel, and he 
stood aside to let me pass, looking rather black, 
however, as I walked out. There seemed to be 
no one astir in the house save the gargon, who 
was roasting coffee at the open front door, and I 
was only made aware of him by the agreeable fumes 
which assailed my nostrils, as I sped like a grey- 
hound down the stairs. In half a minute I was in 
the little back court, where lay the smashed re- 
mains of the pot and the withered flower. Feeling 
morally certain that the shock head and scowling 
visage of the thief were protruding from the window 
above, I drew the canvas bag from the crumbled 
dry mould, and held it up to his gaze. ‘There he 
was, sure enough, growling and grinding his teeth 
with rage and mortification. 

“Why don’t you cry ‘Stop thief?’” I bawled 
out to him. “Did you think to catch the English- 
man asleep? Au revoir, Coquin !” 

I waited no reply, but, making for the street, 
jumped into the first fiacre that came in view, and 
in half an hour had alighted at my own lodging. 
As I was mounting to my apartment, aw quatriéme, 
I met on the stairs my friend and chum Ollendorf, 
who was sallying forth to meet his morning 
pupils. 

“ Halloo!” said he, “ you've been out all night ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “and I’ve had an adventure.” 

“Good! let me hear all about it.” 

I told him how I had passed the night, and all 
that had happened. 

“ Capital!” he cried; “and have you examined 
the thief’s bag ?” 

“No, I have not done that yet; but of course 
it contains nothing but what is my own.” 

“Do not be too sure of that. Come, we will 
examine it together.” 

He followed me into my room, and I lugged 
forth the bag, feeling confident that the fertile 


deem it beyond the possibility of discovery, he was | imagination of my philological friend had misled 
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him, as it was apt to do. ‘To my astonishment 
there were in the bag, in addition to the money 
rifled from my pocket, a gold napoleon, a five-franc 
piece, and a pair of enormously large circular ear- 
rings of alloyed gold, such as one often sees in 
the ears of the provincial immigrants who crowd 
the wharves, the markets, and warehouses of Paris. 
“There!” said my friend, “ you see that the rascal 
had more strings to his bow than you gave him 
credit for. If you had made an uproar and a charge 
of theft, he could have retorted the charge upon 
you—would have shown his own empty pockets, 
and might have stood as good a chance of cri- 
minating you as you of criminating him. However, 
you may forgive him, since he has paid you for the 
trouble of defeating his purpose; and really, I 
think he has treated you handsomely.” 

“ Against his will; but, seriously, what ought I 
to do? had I not better put the affair into the 
hands of the police ?” 

“Do you know the rule in such cases here? If 
not, [ must tell you that if you put the thief’s money 
‘into the hands of the police, you will also be com- 
pelled to hand over the whole contents of the bag ; 
and how much of it you will get back, and when you 
will get any, you must be cleverer than I am if you 
can guess.” 

I finally decided not to trouble the police with 
the business; but as I could not have made use of 
the scoundrel’s money, any more than I could have 
worn the huge ear-rings, I wrapped both up in 
paper together, and placed them in my pocket- 
book until time and circumstances should present 
some fit and proper mode of disposing of them. 

It was about a year after the above adventure, 
and when the details of it had almost faded from 
my memory, that I was invited by a friend from 
England to accompany him on a visit to one of the 
Parisian prisons—if I recollect right it was the New 
Bicétre, which, after a deal of solicitation and trouble, 
he had obtained permission to inspect. While we 
were wandering through the workshops, in which 
the prisoners labour together in silence for so many 
hours a day, as my friend was committing his notes 
to paper, I amused myself by scanning the de- 
moralized physiognomies around me, little suspect- 
ing that I was destined to find an acquaintance 
among them. Close to my elbow there stood a 
man at a bench, bending over his work, which was 
that of carving sabots from unshapely blocks of 
willow wood. I was admiring the rapidity and 
boldness of his exccution, when he suddenly lifted 
liis head and exposed to view the face, which I had 
formerly studied with such deliberation, of the 
thief of the Rue de ’Odéon. I knew him at 
once, and saw that the recognition was mutual, for 
he lowered his head again instantly, and plainly 
sought to elude my gaze. I could not, of course, 
speak to him then, without contravening the rules 
of the prison; but on imparting my wish to do so 
to the guide who had us in charge, he promised to 
give me the opportunity I sought, when we had 
finished our survey. He was as good as his word, 
and before leaving the prison I was conducted to 
the delinquent in his own cell, whither he had been 
remanded that I might seehim. The poor wretch, 
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who, it was clear, imagined that I was going to 
lodge a fresh charge against him, seemed struck 
with a mortal pallor as I entered. 

“Do not be alarmed,” I said; “I have no com. 
plaint to make against you; but I have been 
wishing to meet you, and to make a restoration of 
property which may perhaps be of use to you.” JI 
unfolded my pocket-book and took out the little 
packet containing the napoleon, the five-franc piece, 
and the ear-rings. “ These, I think, belong to you 
—is it not so?” 

He bowed assent, but did not speak. 

“Take them,” I said, “and take better caro of 
them than you did when you had them last.” 

He glanced at the attendant, as if to intimate 
that the man’s presence prevented his saying more, 
and merely replied, with impressive earnestness, 
“ M’sieu, you ae a man of honour!” 

I wished I could return the compliment. 





THE ISIS AT OXFORD. 


Ir is a happy circumstance that both our great 
universities are seated on rivers of sufficient size to 
afford room for the manly and invigorating ex- 
ercise of rowing. Indeed the Isis is a stream of 
very respectable magnitude, and is joined at Oxford 
by the Cherwell, which is itself about as wide as 
the Cam. A few miles lower down it is farther 
reinforced by the Thame, and the junction of the 
two is said to form the Thamisis or Thames. But 
it is right to add, that this etymology is disputed. 

A considerable proportion of the undergraduates 
at Oxford are aquatic, or at least amphibious 
animals; and their contests on the water are a 
source of interest and amusement to the entire 
place. On a fine evening during the college boat- 
races in the summer term, nearly the whole avail- 
able population of the city, high and low, may 
be seen streaming through the leafy avenues of 
the Christchurch meadows to the scene of action. 
We mingle with the crowd, and, crossing the top 
of the renowned Broad Walk, soon find ourselves 
by the river-side, opposite Folly Bridge. 

Our eye is first attracted by .the boat-builders’ 
yards, and by the multitude of boats of all sorts 
and sizes, from the lordly eight-oar of sixty feet long 
to the tiny dingy, and the ignominious “tub.” 
Some of them are models of beauty and speed. 
Next come the college barges, moored along the 
bank, and gay with paint, gilding, and all manner 
of flags. They are great floating erections, most 
of them containing a handsome saloon, and all pro- 
vided with every convenience for dressing. They 
are filled with eager undergraduates in every 
variety of boating costume, and the roofs are 
crowded with spectators, among whom are seated 4 
goodly sprinkling of ladies. We push on to head- 
quarters, the University Barge, and first enter the 
luxurious reading and writing room, which is fitted up 
in most comfortable style, and adorned with photo- 
graphs of former heroes of the O.U.B.G., as well as 
with records of their achievements. Here it 15 
pleasant on a hot summer day to sit and read, 
while the water ripples refreshingly by. Then, 
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survey at our leisure the animated scene around, 
the description of which is one of the few good 
things in “Tom Brown at Oxford.” Both banks 
are occupied by a dense crowd in incessant motion ; 
the river is perfectly alive with boats, whose oars 
fash brightly in the sun; and a brass band 
stationed on the barge fills the air with lively 
sounds. 

Presently, the competing eights, some twenty in 
number, and dressed in the colours of their respec- 
tive colleges, pull quietly down to the starting- 
place. This is a short mile and a half distant, at 
Ifey, whose fine old Norman church is to be 
found represented in most books on architecture ; 
and the winning-post is nearly opposite to the 
University Barge. The boats are placed forty 
yards in front of each other, according to the order 
in which they left off the year before, and at the 
frmg of a gun each tries ,its utmost to’ bump 
the one before it and to get away from the one 
behind, in which case it gains one place. The 
cews have been in diligent training for weeks 
beforehand, and pull with the regularity of clock- 
work. The excitement is prodigious, for it is 
thought that Exeter will very likely deprive Baliol 
of the first place, and that several other boats will 
change places. Several hundred men, shouting 
vith all ther might, run up all the way alongside 
om the towing-path, which is on the Berkshire 
bank. Sometimes the bow of one boat will draw 
up to within a few inches of the stern of the one in 
front, or even overlap it, and yet be unable to 
make the necessary bump, while all the time it may 
itself be in equal danger of being bumped by a 
third. About two-thirds of the way up the course, 
the river bends and contracts into what is called 
the Gut. Here is the critical place where most of 
the bumps are effected, and here may often be 
herd the coxswain’s shrill whistle, the signal to 
his crew that now is the time for their effort to be 
made. Meantime, from our exalted post we get a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole, and help to greet the 
successful crews with loud cheers as they dash 
past. 

The flags of the various colleges are hoisted one 
above another on a staff in the University Barge, 
in the order of their boats on the river, and after 
each race they are altered according to the bumps 
made. In the college to which the writer has the 
honour to belong, a bump is celebrated by a curious 
dd ceremony. After the dinner in hall, an ancient 
silver vase, called the dilke, is filled with college 
il, brought out to the undergraduates assembled 
in the quadrangle, and handed round amid repeated 
cheers. These struggles go on for eight days, 
spread over a fortnight, as also are the sixraces of 
the “torpid” eights in the spring term—composed 
of men who have never pulled in the regular racing 
tights. Then there are university four-oar, pair- 
oar, and sculling-matches, besides the various col- 
lege races; so that there is generally something to 
be seen on the river. Once a year, too, the chosen 
eight of the whole university contend against 
Cambridge, at Putney or Henley. 

During the commemoration week, there is an 
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mounting to the canopied platform on the roof, we 
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equally large concourse of spectators to see the 
procession of eights, both racing and torpid, which 
pull up from Iffley in racing style, and salute the 
head boat (drawn up against the University Barge) 
by simultaneously tossing their oars and cheering : 
a feat which is sometimes not performed without 
an upset. At that festive time, moreover, when 
most men have friends or relatives staying with 
them, sundry water picnics are organized, and some 
of the great college barges are chartered to convey 
a merry party down to the sloping woods of Nun- 
cham Park or elsewhere: for the Isis, both above 
and below Oxford, is in many parts very beautiful. 

On a breezy day, cutter-rigged sailing-boats of a 
considerable size are much patronized, but they not 
unfrequently go ashore in the bends of the river, 
and have an ugly trick besides of running down 
other craft. Indeed, accidents of different kinds 
are fav from uncommon, and in spite of all precau- 
tions one or two lives are generally lost every year. 
Foolhardy freshmen who cannot swim, sometimes 
insist on going out in light skiffs, which require 
considerable skill to sit, and turn over on the 
very slightest provocation ; while others get in the 
way of eights at full speed, and are incontinently 
swamped before they know where they are. And 
it is by no means difficult to get a ducking also out 
ofacanoe. The Prince of Wales had a four-oar of 
his own during his Oxonian career. Some of the 
light outrigger skiffs, though thirty feet long, do 
not weigh more than thirty-five pounds, and are in 
many parts scarcely thicker than a halfcrown, being 
built of mahogany and similar woods. Still lighter 
than these are the little canoes, which are very 
pleasant when you are used to them. Drawing 
only a few inches of water, they can navigate the 
merest ditch, and are very handy for collecting 
aquatic plants. Of these there is a great abundance 
about Oxford; such as the rare Fringed Water-lily, 
(Villarsia nympheoides,) Water-violet, (Hottonia 
palustris,) Snakeshead, (Fritillaria meleagris,) and 
Bog-bean, (Menyanthes trifoliata.) That mis- 
chievous Canadian intruder, the Water-thyme, 
(Anacharis alsinastrum,) which has already done so 
much damage since its introduction into this coun- 
try, is gradually finding its way into the Oxford 
waters. 

Another favourite recreation with some, is punt- 
ing, which is chiefly practised on the Cherwell, and 
in the summer term. It is either active or passive ; 
for one man reclines on cushions while the other 
propels the punt with a pole. This, however, is not 
so easy as it looks, and beginners often involve 
themselves and their friends in most absurd catas- 
trophes. There are two or three popular bathing- 
places screened off in the back waters of the river, 
where swimmers and divers are accustomed to 
disport themselves. Theo meadows by the river- 
side are very apt to be flooded in the winter, and 
in the event of a hard frost present miles of ice for 
skaters. At the beginning of 1853, Alma Mater 
looked almost like an island rising out of a huge 
lake, and we paddled our canoes for some time over 
the whole face of the country, with scarcely any 
interruption. Oxford, for many reasons, whether in 
summer or winter, could ill spare the Isis. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


AMERICAN VIEW REGARDING Mexico.—That its total 
absorption must come, sooner or later, we can hardly 
doubt. The chief difficulty seems to be that the American 
constitution will not exactly suit the case. The Republic 
laid down the right of each citizen to his share in the 
government of the country as a universal law, founded on 
indefeasible rights of humanity, fundamental laws of 
nature, and what not, making, it is true, some slight ex- 
ceptions with regard to red and black men. The Mexi- 
cans, or at least the white and half-caste Mexicans, will 
be a difficulty. Their claims to citizenship are unques- 
tionable, if Mexico were made a State of the Union ; and, 
as everybody knows, they are totally incapable of govern- 
ing themselves, which they must be left to do under the 
constitutional system of the United States ; moreover, it 
is certain that American citizens would never allow even 
the whitest of the Mexicans to be placed on a footing of 
equality with themselves. Supposing these difficulties 
got over by a Protectorate, an armed occupation, or some 
similar contrivance, Mexico will undergo a great change. 
There will be roads, and even rail-roads, some security 
for life and property, liberty of opinion, a flourishing com- 
merce, a rapidly increasing population, and a variety of 
good things. Every intelligent Mexican must wish for 
an event so greatly to the advantage of his country and 
of the world in general.—Tylov’s “ Mewico.” 


Cuzar PuBiications.—Almost every day there is an 
announcement of some new publication, or of a reduction 
in the price of an old one. A tumultuous scramble is 
taking place for the coveted prize of public favour. The 
day is probably not far distant when the public will dis- 
cover that this rivalry is by no means designed for their 
advantage, though they may at present reap some slight 
benefit from a contest which is only intended to crush 
the weakest, and to build up a monopoly. It is not 
straightforward trading to sell an article below its cost 
price ; and no one can suppose that a system based on 
such a principle can be permanent. This question, how- 
ever, is one in which it cannot be expected that the pub- 
lic will concern themselves. An issue of much greater 
moment than the success or failure of a few speeulators 
is raised by the events now taking place around us. Is 
there any risk of that class of literature which appeals to 
the “ masses” being reduced to a lower standard? Will 
the undertakings of certain publishers tend to debase or 
to elevate the popular taste? In short, will the abolition 
of the Paper Duty lead to an advance or to a retrogression 
in letters? These are questions that may be discussed 
quite inf@ependently of any special publication or project, 
and undoubtedly they must possess great interest for all 
who mark attentively the circumstances which influence, 
for good or evil, our social life. It is evident that the 
proprictors of cheap serials hold very different opinions 
concerning the intelligence of the people, from those en- 
tertained by Lord Brougham. An examination of the 
current numbers of most of the halfpenny or penny maga- 
zines will show that what is called “ sensation” writing 
is the thing chiefly aimed at.—London Review. 


PRESERVATION OF TimMBER.—Dr. Boucherie’s process 
for effecting this object by impregnating timber with 


sulphate of copper, is already well known. It is perfectly 
successful ; but the cost of applying the preservative has 
hitherto prevented its application to many purposes where 
the preservation is as important as for railway sleepers 
and telegraph posts. To remove this impediment, 
Messrs. Dorsett and Blythe employ a new and more 
simple method of injection, which is to force into the pores 
of the wood the antiseptic liquid by means of a vacuum 
first produced in the pores, and, after the admission 
of the liquid solution, continued pressure of 120 Ibs. to 
150 lbs. on the square inch, in strong closed cylinders, that 
are not acted upon by the sulphuric acid in the salt of 
copper. Messrs. Dorsett and Blythe can inject the acid 
solution either hot or cold, without injury to their appa- 





ratus; whilst the cost is below that of creosote, the wood 
is perfectly clean and inodorous, is nearly incombustible, 
can be worked up for building and other purposes like 
unprepared wood, and can be shipped to any part of the 
globe, with ordinary cargo, without risk of injury from 
smell or otherwise. 


Our Enciisn Brste.—Upon the whole, this great work 
was well received, as indeed it well deserved to be. It 
was certainly the most useful work in which King James 
was concerned, and has gone far to redeem him from the 
contempt and reprobation of posterity. As we contem- 
plate him as he stands in the school quadrangle at Oxford, 
with the Bible in his hand, we forget his feeble tyranny 
and coarse buffoonery, in the remembrance of the fac: 
that Protestant Christianity has found its great bulwark, 
guide, and solace, in that most accurate and felicitous of 
versions of the word of God which was perfected under 
his influence and direction.—Perry’s “ History of the 
Church of England.” 

Dr. Wavcu’s SEVENTY-SECOND Birtupay.—The vene- 
rated Dr. Waugh thus wrote on his seventy-second birth- 
day :—“ This ought to be a day of grave reflection to my 
own mind. For seventy-one harvests God has preserved 
my existence in this world. What goodness has his 
fatherly providence heaped on my head and poured into 
my cup! What have I done in comparison with what | 
might have done for God, for his church, for my dear 
family, for my own soul? What a blank does a large 
portion of my life now appear, barren of improvement or 
blotted with guilt, rising up against me in sad remem- 
brance! How precious should the mediation and atoning 
sacrifice of my Divine Redeemer now be to my soul, sup- 
plying the only foundation of rational hope, and the only 
balm to a wounded spirit! May God, by his good Spirit, 
enable me to preach more earnestly, to live more usefully, 
to endure the privations and pains of the dark evening of 
life more submissively thaa I have hitherto done.” 


ELeEcTRIcITy OF THE Torreno.—M. Moreau has suc- 
ceeded in collecting the electricity of the torpedo by means 
of the gold-leaf electroscope and a condenser similar to 
the Leyden jar. The operation is attended with some 
difficulty, the electricity being rapidly re-conducted from 
the collecting spparatus, owing to the humidity of the 
torpedo’s tissues ; hence it is necessary to break all com- 
munication between the apparatus and the torpedo as 
soon as the discharge is effected. In the case of the vo- 
luntary discharge of the animal, the operator is never in 
time to break the communication ; the discharges, there- 
fore, were induced artificially, by exciting the nervous 
system, and collecting the electricity by means of an in- 
genious arrangement. On connecting the under part cf 
the torpedo with the ground, and the upper part with the 
electroscope, the latter immediately becomes charged with 
positive electricity ; if, on the other hand, the upper part 
of the fish is connected with the earth, negative electricity 
results. 


OYSTERS AND THEIR AGEs.—A London oyster-man can 
tell the ages of his flock to a nicety. The age of an oyster 
is not to be found out by looking into its mouth: it 
bears its years upon its back. Everybody who has 
handled an oyster-shell must have observed that it seemed 
as if composed of successive layers or plates overlapping 
exch other. These are technically termed “ shoots,” and 
each of them marks a year’s growth ; so that, by count- 
ing them, we can determine at a glance the year when 
the creature came into the world. Up to the time of its 
maturity, the shoots are regular and successive ; but 
after that time they become irregular, and are piled one 
over the other, so that the shell becomes more and more 
thickened and bulky. Judging from the great thickness 
to which some oyster-shells have attained, this mollusc 


is capable, if left to its natural changes unmolested, of 


attaining a great age, 
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